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IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


This article is in large measure a repetition of an effort to broaden public understanding of the 
extent of organized work in behalf of animals. Its main purpose is to stimulate new interest and to 
increase financial support. A careful reading is solicited even by those who are fairly conversant 
with conditions which demand constant vigilance and correction. 

It 1s hoped that animal welfare groups in near and distant places, as well as the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, will profit from this attempt to portray the pressing need for the promotion of right 
care and treatment of dependent animal life. 


OR a number of years the Christmas issue of Our Fourroorrep FRienps has constituted a mes- 
sage of broad, general import, in marked contrast with preceding numbers, which have dealt 
primarily with the intimate details of the activities of the League. 

Once a year, a more detached analysis of the great movement, of which the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston is a part, has seemed profitable and wise, and has met with the approval of members and friends. 

This edition is dedicated to the many societies throughout the country which are struggling for 
existence against tremendous odds. 

To a greater extent than heretofore a close relationship between New England animal welfare groups 
and those farther afield has been maintained. 

The summer lecture and training courses at Amrita Island are principally responsible for this. For 
five years, delegates from societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals from all over the United 
States have assembled, for periods ranging from a week to a month, for discussion and earnest considera- 
tion of vital topics. Problems of management have been successfully dealt with, and better methods 
for the promotion of work among both large and small animals have been devised. Gratifying improve- 
ments have been reported over a wide area, but the type of popular and extensive public support which 
will extend the fullest measure of protection to animals of every species in every locality is still lacking 
and must be secured. 

Organized protection for animals was born in 1866. In a nation-wide sense, its development has been 
steady, but slow. It has not kept pace with the ambitions and hopes of the thousands of sincere friends 
of the movement, who, during the seventy-five years of its existence, have given of themselves freely, 
that protection for animals might be extended even to remote areas. The sections in which there are 
fully functioning societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals are few in number. They stand out 
in startling contrast with whole states in the Union, which have been barely touched. An analysis of 
the work and accomplishments, of even the most advanced organizations, would disclose that the surface 
of the work needed in the territory within their jurisdiction had barely been scratched. Instead of in- 
ducing pessimism, such a statement should constitute a ringing challenge to the thousands of men and 
women of America who realize that work for the relief of suffering of both humans and animals must 
develop along parallel lines. 

Progress in every worthy large-scale movement depends upon able national and local leadership, and 
public support of any extensive enterprise is in direct ratio to the ability of chosen leaders to create a 
true understanding of the extent and importance of the work to be undertaken. 

On the assumption that adequate financial support will follow thorough comprehension of the purpose 
of animal welfare groups, this brief resumé of specific League activities is offered to indicate the extent 
of the work which should be undertaken in every community. 

The various phases touched upon will not be treated in the order of their importance. An attempt 
has been made to consider small-animal problems first, but inasmuch as many functions include both 
large and small animals, there will necessarily be some departure from that general plan. 

Except for castrations and spayings in our Clinic and the burial or cremation of animals in Pine Ridge 
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Cemetery, the League, as a charitable organization, makes no charge for services rendered. To help 
defray heavy operating expenses, the adoption of a pet entails a contribution from those who can afford it. 


Stray and Unwanted Dogs and Cats 


a MAJOR share of time and labor is devoted to the details of collecting, caring for, and disposing of 
stray and unwanted dogs and cats. Waifs of this character are collected by our nine ambulances— 
traveling an aggregate of 300,000 miles annually—which traverse the roads of Massachusetts daily, 
within a radius of twenty-five miles of Boston. Communities outside that area are visited promptly 
upon call. The doors of the Animal Rescue League are never closed. Response is made to emergencies 
of every description, regardless of the day or hour. A midnight telephone message brings as prompt an 
answer from a trained animal agent asa noon call. The labor involved in segregating, feeding, housing, 
exercising, and providing special care where needed requires the maintenance of an adequate kennel 
staff. 

The volume of small-animal work is so great there is danger of its constituting a screen which may prevent 
the contributing public from visualizing the activities in behalf of large animals. 


Restoring Lost Animals—Placement in New Homes 


Gis their physical condition is such that it would be inhumane to do so, lost dogs are held at least 
six days, during which time an effort is made to locate owners. At the expiration of this period new 
homes are sought for the fit and unclaimed. A follow-up system insures the welfare of every animal 
placed, and adjustments are made when necessary until all concerned are satisfied. Because of the vast 
number of cats collected, they cannot be held for so long a time, but when the improved and enlarged 
facilities of our new Albany Street shelter are available, a longer detention period will be possible for 
those which indicate recent ownership. 

In the course of a year, many exhausted carrier pigeons and other birds are turned over to the League. 
Ownership, leading to the prompt recovery of the former, is ordinarily established by leg bands. In 
other cases, birds of all species are cared for until they are able to continue interrupted journeys. 


Lost and Found Advertisements 


a. advertisement reading: “‘ Lost a dog? Found a dog? Phone Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
Street, Boston, Hancock 9170, between 10 a.m. and 5 p.M.,”’ appears in one of the leading Boston news- 
papers every day. In addition, a record is made of every lost animal reported by the owner, through 
the press, or from any other source, and checked with those in our kennels. 


Animals in Quarantine 


Cux law requires a quarantine of fourteen days for animals which have bitten persons and those which 
have been exposed to rabies. Dogs so restrained are under the care and observation of League veteri- 
narians, who determine whether they can safely be returned to their owners. If this seems unwise, for 
any reason, they are humanely put away. 


Dog Catching 


Grove contract with the City of Boston, the League collects unlicensed dogs running at large, re- 
straining them under the provisions of the regulations of the Board of Health. This unpleasant duty, 
which results in heavy financial loss and criticism from time to time, is justified because of abuses 
which ordinarily develop in the maintenance of politically operated dog pounds. Particular considera- 
tion is given in all cases where lack of funds prevents the licensing of pet dogs. 
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Beach Collection Service 


Cur abandonment of pets, particularly cats, by returning summer vacationists is more general than is 
realized. Local beaches, camps, and other places are visited regularly for the purpose of collecting 
deserted animals. Durable cloth signs are displayed on posts and fences, in store windows, and in fire 
and police stations, asking for reports of such cases and calling attention to the fact that the practice is 
not only inhumane and contrary to the best interests of wild life, but unlawful as well. 


Humane Disposal of the Sick, Injured and Unwanted 


‘ee the necessity for taking so much animal life is deplored, in thousands of instances it must 
be done. The chronic sufferer and the dog, cat, or other creature for which no home can be found de- 
serve as painless and humane an end as possible. Although chloroform, nembutal, carbon monoxide 
gas, and other agencies are employed in cases where conditions warrant it or make their use imperative, 
electrocution is and will remain the method most generally used. Occasional criticism of this method is 
based upon a lack of actual knowledge of results. Scientific tests have proved that death is painless and 
instantaneous. Electrocution eliminates that period between the administration of a drug or gas and 
loss of consciousness during which an animal shows symptoms of great distress. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a better method. However, if one is ever devised, the League will promptly adopt it. 


Inspection of Pet Shops 


Cs supervision of places where animals are bought and sold is constantly maintained. The 
development of disease in pets after purchase cannot be totally guarded against. Despite careful veteri- 
nary examination prior to placement, it frequently happens that League dogs and cats become ill shortly 
after adoption. However, many more animals suffering from various ailments—many of them con- 
tagious—would be sold were it not for regular inspections of pet shops. Because of a minimum of care 
on Sundays and holidays especially, there are many recorded cases of neglect in pet shops. Upset 
drinking pans in hot weather, escaped monkeys attacking other confined creatures, principally birds, 
lack of exercise and general care, are mentioned just to indicate conditions which demand constant 
supervision by League agents. 


Easter Chicks, Rabbits and Ducklings 


Ua stores and like establishments are required to observe carefully an agreement not to sell less 
than six chicks or ducklings to a customer, this requirement being made on the assumption that recom- 
mended feed will be provided for the larger number, whereas a lone bird would be expected to subsist 
upon crumbs and scraps from the dinner table. When six or more are purchased, the chances are more 
favorable that a coop or runway, a contribution toward more normal living, will be erected. On the 
other hand, the lone chick, rabbit or duckling would probably be kept in the house, mauled and mis- 
treated as a toy by children who would not realize the torture they were inflicting. Despite the care 
and oversight given this particular activity, each year yields its harvest of half-starved victims of the 
thoughtlessness of parents. The real remedy lies in united action by humane societies all over the coun- 
try toward the end that the traffic shall be prohibited by law. Any attempt to secure such legislation 
in a single state would lead to the cry of discrimination by the stores affected. The long-drawn-out 
suffering of thousands of these animate Easter gifts constitutes a major cruelty, and national leadership 
to bring it eventually to an end must be found. 


Trained-Animal Acts 


a oe ae many of them seem harmless enough, animal acts in the theatre are closely followed. A 
good word should be spoken for both men and women of the stage in general, because conditions which 
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could readily escape notice are often reported by them. This fact, well known by promoters of trained- 
animal performances, does much to keep cruel practices under control, but extreme cruelty does enter 
into the training of animals, especially of wild beasts, forced to act in ridiculous and unnatural ways. 
When adults and children alike become sufficiently convinced of the mistreatment involved, the popu- 
larity both of circuses and trained-animal acts in the theatre will subside. Every animal welfare or- 
ganization should recommend membership in the Jack London Club, which was organized many years 
ago by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Not only do its members 
not attend circuses, but they walk out of theatres when trained animals are introduced, emphasizing 
their action by notifying the box office of their reason for leaving. If such acts can be made unprofit- 
able, they will disappear. 


Children's Pet Shows 


Paws in pets sufficient to induce proper feeding and grooming should be encouraged, and in so far as 
pet shows foster general good treatment they should be sponsored. However, because of objectionable 
features which usually creep in, the League does not organize them. Judges and assistance for their 
orderly management are furnished if possible when requested, and prizes are frequently provided, as 
rewards to children, for especially good personal care of animals. The relationship between the child 
and pet is an important factor in determining the awarding of ribbons and prizes. Anything resem- 
bling a commercial dog show should be discouraged. Future plans of the League include programs of 
educational value for summer playgrounds and classrooms, to foster proper care and treatment of pets. 


Cock and Dog Fights 


Sven secrecy surrounds cock and dog fights that usually they have been held and all signs removed 
before humane officers hear of them. Recent raids and conviction of participants in areas adjacent to 
New England prove their current popularity. In Massachusetts and adjoining states, as well as else- 
where, many pit dogs and fighting cocks are raised without any particular attempt at concealment, but, 
unfortunately, their breeding and development, unless cruelty can be proved, is not contrary to law. 
Many days are spent in seeking to keep these brutal contests under control. The account of a dog 
fight would horrify the average reader, and the fight to death of cocks equipped with inch-long steel 
spurs or gafts defies properly descriptive words. 


Horse, Dog and Cat Shows 


S | eee are often made as to why the League does not confine its energies to flagrant cases of cruelty 
to animals, eliminating inspections of horse, dog and cat shows as being outside that category. The 
truth of the matter is that extreme cruelty is frequently involved, not only in commercial horse and dog 
shows, but, to a considerable extent, in many of the more purely society functions. Those who most 
persistently charge that we are wasting time are fully aware of the practices objected to, many of 
which constitute a violation of the anti-cruelty laws of the Commonwealth. Of course, good feeding, 
exercising, housing and grooming are provided generally, but many of the practices which precede the 
actual showing of spirited animals can without exaggeration be definitely classed as sordid and cruel. 

The law which prohibits cut tails and cropped ears is broad in its provisions. It states that the tail 
muscles of a horse must not be cut for the purpose of giving it the arched effect deemed fashionable in 
show animals, and the ears of a dog must not be trimmed except when certified to be reasonably neces- 
sary by a registered veterinarian. However, false certificates, stating that operations on tails and ears 
are for the purpose of correcting defects at birth, are common. Gingering, a practice which is rarely 
discussed except by horse-show devotees, is distinctly on the shady side. Nail-studded poles, commonly 
used, enable a trainer to stand at a safe distance and strike the underparts of a horse, inducing the 
animal to strain every muscle and sinew in making a high jump. 
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In the interest of ribbons which will bring about the sale of their progeny at high prices, dogs are 
shipped from one show to another and from one handler to another with attendant discomforts. 

While gladly admitting there is such a thing as a good dog or horse show—a showing of both horses 
and dogs in friendly competition under good auspices—the conditions briefly mentioned, coupled with 
the common practice of beating a horse prior to its entry into the ring to make it show spirit, demand 
the supervision of horse shows by experienced animal agents. 

Cat shows are very popular in Boston, but while the League does not promote them—in fact, 
classes them much as it does commercial] dog shows—in the interest of the welfare of the animals them- 
selves free veterinary inspection is furnished when requested. 


Horse and Dog Racing 


(Wee stories which charge drugging of horses and the protests of individuals and organizations which 
appear regularly in the newspapers during the racing season, furnish the true measure of the “sport of 
kings” and the “sport” initiated by the gangster and the thug. Specious arguments stressing the 
good physical care and treatment of racing animals—which cannot be wholly denied—are constantly 
advanced, to offset charges of general mistreatment. Dogs especially are given only the care best 
calculated to keep them in condition to win races. The training of racing dogs to chase mechanical 
rabbits, which run on conveyors at just the right speed to induce the greatest effort, is in many cases 
accompanied by the use of live rabbits. At least one conviction has been secured in a western state, 
where the dog involved was permitted to catch and tear the victim to pieces. Reports have been 
made of similar episodes in New England, but to date sufficient evidence to warrant arrests has not been 
available. 


Just as soon as both racing horses and dogs begin to travel the long down-grade, they are callously 
surrendered for any sort of an end. When it 1s realized that many race horses are actually but two 
years of age, though classed as three-year-olds, the tax upon both bone and sinew can be readily under- 
stood. 

Careful attention to the race tracks must be given by agents of societies within whose jurisdiction 
racing 1s legalized. 


Wild Life and Humane Trapping 


Cur League and all other humane organizations have barely touched the fringe of what should and 
must be done to protect wild life. In the interest of conservation there are certain laws which are 
rigidly enforced when violations are discovered, but that is a far ery, to quote Wilford E. Sanderson, 
Wild Life Director of The American Humane Association, from “offering the same protection to the 
denizens of the fields and forests as is accorded domestic animals.” 

Each year hundreds of wild ducks and gulls seek the comparative safety offered by the waters of 
The Fenway, Jamaicaway, and other protected spots. The food supply is plentiful until freezing 
weather arrives, but when ice forms on the lakes and rivers and the ground is covered with snow, agents 
are sent regularly to scatter bread and grain and other food. Last year, by the timely provision of 
sufficient grain to meet the emergency, over five thousand ducks and countless gulls were saved from 
starvation in the vicinity of Essex and Gloucester. 

Although it is unlawful for vessels to discharge waste oil in coastal waters, it is frequently done. 
Whole flocks of wild birds alight in oil patches, where their feathers become saturated and separate, per- 
mitting the water to soak into their bodies. Many thousands drown because they are unable to take 
off in flight after becoming oil-soaked and water-logged. Others manage to make their way to shore, 
but attempts to remove the oil from their plumage set up an active dysentery from which they die. 
As all efforts to save them are unavailing, League agents patrol the coasts of Cape Cod and of the 
islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard humanely putting an end to the suffering of these wild 
birds. 
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Following the hunting season, each year Cape Cod agents make extended trips through the woods 
for the purpose of bringing relief to deer which have been wounded. These men periodically render 
another most unusual service. Large schools of black fish, many of them weighing a ton, occasionally 
become stranded in the shoal waters off Cape Cod. They cannot be liberated without injury and the 
only recourse, to save them a lingering death, is to send agents in boats to shoot them and thus end 
their suffering. 

Through the persistent efforts of The American Humane Association, humane traps have been and 
are continuing to be developed to supplant the vicious leg-gripping, bone-breaking steel trap so gen- 
erally used. Just as soon as a well-organized plan can be developed, member organizations of the na- 
tional body must unite in a mighty movement to popularize them and to compel their use. 

Until it is graphically illustrated, it is hard for the city dweller to appreciate the extent of the suffering 
of wild creatures caught in the much-too-popular steel trap. A lone, suffering rabbit, skunk, fox, 
raccoon, or bird fails to impress many who are keenly alive to the mistreatment of domestic animals, 
but if they can be made to know that the victims number hundreds of thousands every year, the ma- 
jority of them enduring excruciating pain for hours, even for days, realization must follow that trapping, 
as now conducted, constitutes a major cruelty. 


Free Clinic 


a PEEK through the doors of the Animal Rescue League at almost any hour of the day will suffice to 
emphasize the need for free veterinary service for the animal belonging to the owner who is practically 
or wholly without funds. Every effort is made to restrict this service to those who are unable to pay 
and to prevent unfair competition with well-qualified practicing veterinarians. Co6peration rather 
than competition is offered. Free consultation and the use of the extensive equipment so necessary to 
successful practice is extended to reputable practitioners. The activity of this department to date 
can be Judged by the fact that approximately 17,000 cases, representing the work of three veterinarians, 
will have been treated during the year 1940. Many of them were of a comparatively simple nature— 
ordinary colds, for example, but ordinary colds have a way of developing into distemper and pneu- 
monia, resulting in the loss of pets. Hundreds of operations both major and minor were performed. 
The clinic represents one of the outstanding services of the League. 


Investigation of Complaints 


ee agents are officially connected with the State Police, being authorized to make arrests and to 
prosecute in the courts for acts of cruelty to animals. Prevention of cruelty is the policy of the League, 
but when peaceful means fail or the offense is of such a nature as to demand it, cases are taken to 
the courts where convictions are obtained in practically every instance. From every source come com- 


plaints of mistreatment of animals, including the use of unfit horses—overloading, whipping, kicking 
or other abuse; animals deprived of food, water, exercise or protection from extreme weather conditions; 
hit-and-run cases; animals, principally cats, confined in empty buildings or imprisoned in sewers; eats 
in trees and other high places; abuses in transporting and slaughtering animals; and other types which 
will be indicated later in this story. No report is considered too trifling to warrant and challenge 
prompt attention, no creature so unimportant as to be denied sincerest efforts in his behalf. 


Street and Highway Patrol 


AD rete popular belief, thousands of cases involving horses enter into the general activities of the 
League every year. Agents patrol the streets of Boston and the highways entering into the city, seeking 
lame or unfit horses in harness and inspecting trucks transporting live stock. 
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Riding Schools, Sales Stables, and Horses for Hire 


(li haa constantly checked, riding schools persist in renting horses with sore backs and when lame or 
otherwise unfit. The bridle paths are patrolled, especially on Sundays and holidays. Horses let to 
junk men and peddlers also require frequent inspection. 

The anti-cruelty laws prohibit the public sale of unfit or disabled animals. All auctions are regularly 
attended and the horses on sale carefully examined. There are many border-line cases—horses which, 
while not so badly off as to permit their condemnation in accordance with the letter of the law, so closely 
approach that condition that but a few months remain during which they can be worked with any de- 
gree of comfort. They are purchased for from five to seven dollars and relieved of the suffering at- 
tending those last weary miles. Failure to do so would result in their purchase and use in some remote 
section, undetected, for as long as they could continue to stand. 


Old Horse Fund 


CQrins fund, primarily used to purchase horses in poor condition found in places other than sales stables, 
is maintained by a special appeal to members each year prior to Christmas, which appeal, fortunately, 
meets with a generous response. A portion of the receipts is used to purchase Christmas dinners for 
horses, but it cannot be stressed too fully that contributions do much more than make it possible to 
furnish one good meal a year for horses on the down-grade. In distributing the dinner, stables are 
visited in a wide territory in and surrounding the City of Boston. On this tour horses are examined 
and evils corrected; broken windows in barns are ordered replaced, cracks and openings in walls 
closed and misfitting doors repaired; feeding, bedding and general housing practices are looked into 
and remedied; blankets are provided in worthy cases. In general, the lot of horses belonging to 
thoughtless, careless or impoverished individuals is greatly improved. 


Live Stock Inspection 


(lee market day brings League agents to the stockyards long before sunrise, for the purpose of ex- 
amining each incoming car and truckload of food animals. Every cripple is carefully examined, and if 
found to be suffering to any appreciable extent 1s promptly put away. The daily increase in truck ship- 
ments adds to the labor of the men both at the stockyards and on the road. 


Live Stock Loss Prevention 


¥, Is not enough simply to meet these shipments and to provide relief when conditions merit and de- 
mand it. Through the organization of the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association, the 
League is seeking to remove the principal causes of bruises, broken bones, and death to animals in 
transit. Its members, representatives of the railroads, stockyards, packers, producers, agricultural 
schools, federal and state departments of agriculture, and other agencies and codperatives meet regu- 
larly and plan for the elimination of faulty practices, such as non-observance of best feeding methods, 
lack of proper care on the farm and en route to market, poor shipping facilities, haste and abuse in 
loading and unloading, overcrowding in trucks and stock cars, absence of proper partitions, failure to 
protect from weather extremes, improper and insufficient bedding in stock cars and trucks, shipment of 
immature animals, principally calves, projections in stock cars, trucks, and railroad cars, unsanitary 
conditions, and many others. The Association is also endeavoring to induce stock raisers to breed to 
produce the strongest and most rugged animals possible—those which can best stand the rigors of the 
long journey to market. 


Inspection of Abattoirs 
I addition to the large centrally located packing houses, there are many small abattoirs scattered 


throughout the State in relatively out-of-the-way places. All are visited by League agents as regularly 
as possible, to insure a minimum of rough treatment in handling. 
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The development of a system for electric stunning prior to slaughter has met with many setbacks. 
Scientific research is being employed at present to determine some means by which government in- 
spectors may differentiate between lung lesions caused by disease and those which result from electric 
stunning. ‘This is the principal and, it is hoped, the final serious problem still to be solved before all 
food animals can be rendered unconscious before slaughter. 

Many poultry houses have installed systems which synchronize electrocution and sticking, with the 
added advantage of increasing production and reducing costs. For a long time it was feared that the 
development and use of a method for general stunning, satisfactory from a humane standpoint, would 
increase production expense beyond a reasonable degree. Should the reverse prove true, an added 
impetus will be given to a more merciful method of slaughter. 


Market Patrol 


(WD 5. rough methods practiced by market employees such as locking poultry wings to facilitate weigh- 
ing, and pulling chickens, ducks and geese from crates by one leg or wing, demand constant supervision 
of these places. Incoming poultry shipments are carefully checked and abuses corrected. 

Fire regulations demand that all horses used in hauling produce to market remain hitched from the 
time of arrival until departure, in order that the streets can be cleared rapidly in case of fire or other 
emergency. League agents are on duty during market hours to insure proper feeding, watering, and 
reasonable protection against extreme weather conditions. 


Rodeos, Circuses and Motion Pictures 


Owe wild-animal acts included in circus performances necessitate supervision by animal wel- 
However, mistreatment of animals in such shows does not remotely approach the cruelties 
involved in the rodeos, which have attained such popularity in recent years. 


fare agents. 


Calf roping, wild horse riding, steer wrestling, wild cow milking contests, and many other features 
These abuses, in addition to the beatings, 
kickings, and the misuse of electric prod poles, which take place in the chutes and pens behind them, 
demand that united action be undertaken by humane organizations within whose jurisdictional limits 


result in broken horns, legs, necks and other severe injuries. 


such performances are given, the ultimate goal to be the elimination or drastic modification of the rodeo. 

A few years ago the League sought specific legislation to outlaw them, but strong opposition developed 
from interests which would be affected financially. It seemed wise to defer the effort until other states 
could be induced to join in a united campaign, or sufficient public support could be developed to warrant 
another attempt. 

An unexpected newspaper attack on the cruelties inflicted upon animals in the creation of motion 
pictures awakens the hope that help from that quarter may be forthcoming. 

Under date of November 6, 1940, the Boston Daily Record, and Hearst newspapers all over the 
country, condemned the mistreatment of animals in the production of motion pictures, in biting and 


Permission has been granted to reproduce the deserved rebuke in its entirety: 


IN THE NEWS 


(Boston Daily Record—November 6, 1940) 


scathing terms. 


Fellow members of the great unconsidered, unheeded 
public, have you noticed how the maltreatment of 
animals in moving pictures has steadily increased until 
it has become a horror to many theatergoers? 

Doubtless you, gentle reader, have like many others 
become almost afraid to see your favorite Westerns for 
fear that you would have to look at unhappy horses 
tumbled headlong down steep hills—hurled from high 


cliffs—or else to view with anger teams of the helpless 
animals forced down slides into deep waters with heavy 
coaches piling up on top of them, all supposedly to 
create thrills for people who like brutal sensations. 

But the thrills are dirty and threadbare, and brutal 
people are scarce. 

Women and children and manly men do not enjoy 
brutality. 
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They execrate it and they despise the resourceless 
directors and the cheap companies that depend on 
brutality for their trashy sensational effects. 

What is more, they develop resentment against the 
industry which permits such abuses and offenses. 

There is no use saying that the industry is not to 
blame. 

The industry is to blame. 

The industry is always asking to be allowed to censor 
itself. 

But it does not censor itself. 

It did not censor itself morally until the churches 
arose and compelled it to do so. 

And only by popular compulsion will it censor itself 
in other directions. 

Westerns are good wholesome pictures in the main. 

They are enjoyed by decent, healthy people who like 
the “great outdoors”’ and believe in rude justice, and 
who admire courage and manliness, and who Love 
Animals. 

Why make Westerns repulsive to the very people to 
whom they ought to appeal? 

Why let stupid unimaginative directors spoil a prod- 
uct which has so much of legitimate popular appeal? 

Why make a wholesome picture unwholesome by 
cruelty and coarse-grained brutality? 

There is no excuse for the cruelty. 

There is nothing clever, nothing new in forcing horses 
down a precipice into a stream with a heavy coach piled 
on top of them, or in pitching a hog-tied horse head over 
heels down a steep hill to land at the bottom bruised and 
bleeding if not maimed and broken in bone, and having 
to be shot to put it out of its misery. 

What kind of intellect (if you can call it intellect) is it 
that thinks cruelty of this kind is a fit thrill for decent 
pictures and for decent people? 

What kind of dumb directorial brains (if you can call 
them brains) are they that can think of nothing else but 
this worn-out sensation, which was offensive to begin 
with because of its brutality, and is doubly offensive 
now because of its antiquity and stupidity? 

This maltreatment of animals, moreover, is not only 
an offense against the decencies and proprieties, not only 
an affront to the sensibilities and a blight upon an other- 
wise worthy class of pictures, but it is a violation of the 
law. 

Why does the law not operate? 

For several reasons,—all of them naturally enough 
discreditable. 

First, because the State of California has been negli- 
gent or indifferent. 

It has enacted a law—Section 597 of the Penal Code 
—which makes it a misdemeanor maliciously to maim, 
or wound, or torture, or torment, or beat, or mutilate an 


animal, but it does not appropriate money for the en- 
forcement of this law. 

It does in the case of other laws but not in the case of 
the statute to prevent cruelty to animals. Whether that 
omission is due to criminal indifference or to political 
connivance in commercial cruelty is not known. 

However, the fact remains that animals must be pro- 
tected, and infractions of the law detected, and the law 
enforced by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, which is sustained by private subscription. 

This society is organized under Section 607 of the 
Civil Code, which permits five or more persons to form 
a corporation to enforce laws covering the prevention of 
cruelty to animals or children. 

Under this law there are local humane societies, pri- 
vately supported, which make some efforts to prevent 
the maltreatment of animals, but their efforts are 
largely frustrated, and violation of the law made easy 
and presumably commercially profitable by some 
studios, who hire the humane society’s officers ostensibly 
to supervise the shooting of pictures, but actually to 
provide protection for the studios engaged in the infrac- 
tion of the law. 

Those agents of the humane societies which are not 
willing to connive at the infraction of the law are given 
what is technically known as the “run-around.” 

When prepared to perform their duties they are 
stopped and made to wait at some information desk 
until the studios get ready to let them on their sets,— 
which is generally after the dirty work has been done. 

Often again companies which plot cruelty and law 
evasion sneak off on location to shoot when the officers 
are not around. 

It is admittedly difficult, therefore, for humane socie- 
ties to be wholly effective without the complete author- 
ity, without proper appropriation of funds for law en- 
forcement by the State, and without officers directly 
representing the State. 

Nevertheless, the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals could possibly accomplish more if it 
thought more of performing its duties than it does about 
its private subscriptions. 

Certainly if its great founder, Henry Bergh, were 
alive today the public would not be distressed by so 
many instances of cruelty to animals “in the movies.” 

Doubtless the public, if it would avoid the debasing 
influence on itself and on its children of wanton brutal- 
ity, will have to take steps to censor or boycott brutal 
pictures or to secure from its legislatures more effective 
and official law enforcement. 

In all probability the public in this effort would have 
the support of the agencies which disinfected the screen 
morally, because cruelty is akin to immorality and an 
indication of degeneracy. 


(eae legitimate society organized for the purpose of preventing cruelty to animals will, beyond 
doubt, not only find itself in complete agreement with most of the article, but will join in the general 


gratification that newspapers, read by hundreds of thousands of people, as well as Collier’s magazine, 
have taken such a stand in behalf of abused animals. 
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Just as Our Fourrootep FRieNpDs went to press the following editorial appeared in the December 
14 issue of Collier’s. Telegraphic permission was hastily obtained to permit its inclusion. 


CRUELTY FOR PROFIT 


We hereby endorse William Randolph Hearst’s crusade, in his daily newspaper column, against cruelty 
to animals, especially horses, in the making of various motion pictures, especially Westerns. 

Mr. Hearst charges: That cruelty to horses is on the increase on assorted movie lots and that the movie 
industry knows it, and so does California’s state government, and so does California’s Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; that the state leaves enforcement of its anti-cruelty laws to the 
S.P.C.A.; that S.P.C.A. agents are often given the run-around at studios making pictures in which animals 
are used; that in some cases 8.P.C.A. agents have been bribed to look the other way as horses were forced 
over cliffs, or driven into deep water with property stagecoaches dragging behind them, or tumbled 
hog-tied down steep hills. 

The S.P.C.A.’s job is a hard one, Mr. Hearst admits, with the state of California refusing funds to help 
protect the animals, but he adds: 

Nevertheless, the 8.P.C.A. could accomplish more if it thought more of performing its duties than it 
does about its private subscriptions. 

There is a streak of degeneracy in anybody who will abuse any poor, dumb animal in any manner. 
There is a streak of the unprintable in anybody who will abuse an animal for profit. 

If California and its S.P.C.A. won't or can’t stop this stuff, the movie-going public can. A nation-wide 
boycott movement against films commercializing cruelty to animals could be swiftly organized; it would 
choke this barbarism to death in about one month flat. 


AB eetotare. protests have emanated solely from the columns of strictly humane publications, and 
much of the force of the attacks has been lost in some quarters, because they are presumed to be over- 
sensitive to animal suffering. 

It is a fact, emphasized on a number of occasions in former issues of OuR FourrootEeD FRIENDS, and 
in other humane publications, that certain groups claiming to be legitimate animal protective societies 
have accepted ten dollars per day from motion picture companies for the services of agents, who, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, certified that no cruelty was involved in a number of pictures in the making 
of which horses had been so seriously injured that they had to be put away. 

However, it is to be regretted that there is even this foundation for the implication in this article, and 
also in a letter published later, that humane societies in general are more concerned in securing financial 
support than in performing their duties. It is true that entirely too much time was lost by the national 
association in seeking an effective means for successfully attacking the problem before Mr. Eric 
Hansen, Secretary and General Manager of The American Humane Association, was sent to Hollywood 
to make a first-hand study of the situation. This led to the transfer of Mr. Richard C. Craven to the 
Pacific Coast as Western Regional Director of The American Humane Association. He has succeeded 
in securing agreements from leading motion picture producers that the use of devices employed for 
throwing horses will be discontinued. Further promises have been made which it is hoped will be kept. 
Only time and pictures still to be distributed will tell. 

As proof that the whole humane movement has not been unconcerned with the cruelty under dis- 
cussion, it must also be kept in mind that an arrest, followed by conviction, for using a horse-throwing 
device, was made within the last two years. 

Should pictures continue to appear which show callous indifference to the laws designed to protect 
animals from mistreatment, prosecutions must be made by the societies which are recognized as the 
enforcement agencies. In addition, their active support should be promptly given to the movement to 
prevent block booking, which will make it easier to influence individual motion picture theatre man- 
agers to refuse to show pictures made at the expense of animal suffering. 

Every word contained in the article published by the Boston Daily Record and in the quoted Collier’s 
editorial, could be applied to the rodeo situation. The American Humane Association has been 
requested to organize a united campaign against it. 
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Because of the popularity of rough scenes in motion pictures, the mistreatment of horses, steers and 
calves in rodeo performances, trained animal acts, dog races and kindred shows, cruel in themselves or 
with a background of cruelty, it will be an herculean task to eliminate them. Once a real start toward 
that end has been made, a certain amount of patience must attend the outcome. As suggested by the 
newspaper article, if Henry Bergh, the founder of societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, had 
been alive such abominations probably never would have secured a good start. Wise planning, which 
must include the enlistment of public opinion against them, can wipe them out. Once the full extent 
of animal suffering is realized by the public, there will be no applause and box office receipts will suffer. 


Humane Education 


Cie rron ni in the public schools are learning the truth about these things through lectures, stories, 
marionette shows, motion pictures and other methods which seek to instruct in proper care and right 
treatment for dependent animal life. Tangible proof that boys and girls are reacting to this instruction 
in practical ways comes to the League regularly. A principal in one of the Boston schools bases her 
enthusiasm for Humane Education upon the results attained in a few short years. Reports, once 
numerous, of broken windows in the neighborhood caused by stones thrown at dogs and cats and of 
air-gun bullets intended for birds have ceased. The reason? Her pupils have been thoroughly con- 
vinced that the infliction of unnecessary pain and suffering on helpless creatures is wrong. An occa- 
sional offending schoolmate quickly finds himself unpopular. They have learned that the provisions of 
the Golden Rule should be applied to animals as well as to men. This is character building of the 
highest order, and explains why the Animal Rescue League of Boston considers every dollar spent in 
sending its teachers into the public schools an investment in good citizenship. 

They not only emphasize the dependence of human existence upon animal life, and vice versa, but 
stress as well the moral issue involved. 


An Investment Worth Considering 


Qins record presents an accurate and fairly complete picture of the functions of animal welfare 
organizations everywhere. Such projects as the maintenance of rest farms for horses and cemeteries 
for small animals, important as they are in individual cases, will not be treated in detail, as they touch 
the whole problem in a limited sense only. 

It is hoped the reader will understand the falsity of the impression, too generally held, that the 
organizations under discussion simply constitute a convenient means for disposing of an unwanted dog 
or cat. Little imagination is required to sense in some of their activities the valuable contribution 
toward public health. Due to the aid and advice given by agents of animal societies on the proper care 
and treatment of their horses and live stock, men who otherwise might be forced to seek public relief are 
able to make a living for their families; profit instead of loss follows. Such constructive forces in any 
community are entitled to far more generous financial aid than is generally offered. A plea is hereby 
made, not only for current liberal support, but for more bequests to insure the future of a work which 
benefits both man and beast far beyond the conception of the average citizen. To make an investment 
in a righteous effort to reduce suffering among animals unable to petition for themselves, which at the 
same time raises the moral and economic standard of many individuals and families, should appeal to 
men and women in all walks of life. 


Amrita Island Training School 


Boon management and careful administration of the affairs of organized animal societies are as 
essential to their development as a broad general public understanding of the scope of their activities. 
The horizon of the founder of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, as it related to the call of the brute 
creation, was unlimited. She was as concerned with the needs in distant places as with those at home. 
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In so far as limited resources permit, the League is continuing the policy of extending a strong helping 
hand in creating and maintaining a sound foundation for the whole movement. 

For the last five years, at the Amrita Island Summer Training School conducted by the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, a serious effort has been under way to fill the appalling need for competent workers in 
many localities. Dr. William Olin Stillman, President of The American Humane Association until his 
death in 1924, recognized the necessity for wise leaders and trained workers. Twenty-eight years ago 
he wrote: 


“The anti-cruelty cause has suffered much in the past from a lack of trained workers. Earnest and 
enthusiastic partisans of the cause have often volunteered their services, and while meaning well, have not 
infrequently antagonized both the public and the magistrates by their well-intended but impracticable de- 
mands. Many times men have been employed as deputy sheriffs who were destitute of any real interest 
or personal fitness for the work. Others employed have been those who have failed elsewhere and whose 
employment partakes very largely of the nature of a charity. Humanitarians are beginning to realize 
the error of such a policy as this and to feel that it is time that a special school should be started which 
shall fit the workers of anti-cruelty societies for their labors. 

“Society has trained workers for nearly every other philanthropic or business activity, as for instance, 
for social service, for nursing the sick, for every variety of technical employment, for bookkeeping and 
stenography, and so on through a long list. The humane worker is obliged to have a knowledge which is 
quite as technical and difficult as almost any of these. It is felt that a school is the only effective means 
of attracting young men and women of ability to enter this field of philanthropic endeavor and to perform 
efficient service. 

“A paid agent of a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals should be familiar with the office 
management necessary for the successful carrying-on of an active society. He should be familiar with the 
needed office books and with the blanks required to receive complaints. He should know the proper 
methods of filimg and should be drilled and disciplined in the carrying-on of the more or less voluminous 
correspondence which is necessarily required. He should also be familiar with statistical methods in 
order to present the results of the society’s operations to its patrons. The humane worker should be 
taught how to keep up ““membership lists; how to incorporate anti-cruelty societies and legally conduct 
the same; how to keep the minutes and records of the society and to prepare and publish annual reports. 

“Tn addition to all these things he must have the methods for field work well in hand. He must be more 
or less of a veterinarian and must understand the anatomy and physiology of the horse and other animals. 
He must be fitted to tell others how to relieve suffering animals, and be able to determine with a reasonable 
degree of exactness whether the animal is actually suffering or not, and whether the case is one which 
should be taken into court. Humane workers need to be wise in regard to the law, for they must plead 
their own cases in most instances; they must know how to draw legal papers and be familiar with legal 
procedure and the intricacies of the law; they must know what evidence is necessary in order to secure a 
conviction. ‘There are many other qualifications which are required and which can be secured only by 
special training. 

“Over and above all the humane agent must possess the milk of human kindness. He must be taught 
that the majority of offenders are cruel more because of ignorance than because of design, and that advice 
and friendly suggestion are what is needed in the vast majority of cases. Humane officers need to have 
enlightened good sense. They should be familiar with the latest and best methods of carrying on the 
work. It should be borne in mind, however, that all this theoretical knowledge is comparatively valueless 
unless supplemented by actual field work in connection with an active anti-cruelty society. It is desirable to 
have the theoretical foundation and the academic instruction for an officer, but in order to be properly fitted 
for his work he must go out on the street and into the police court, and learn actual methods by ex- 
perience under the instruction of veteran workers.” 


These words spoken in 1921 are more impressive than any arguments for its need advanced by the 
sponsors of the Amrita Island Training School. 

Had Doctor Stillman remained with us a few more years, he would unquestionably have translated 
the need into a reality. 

It would be impossible at the present time to immediately supply capable agents for twenty-five new 
societies. 

There are pitifully few men in training, even for replacements. The work of an animal agent, as Dr. 
Stillman pointed out, calls for a technical education far beyond the common realization of persons 
unfamiliar with its demands. 
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While he enumerated a few of the basic requisites of a fully trained man, for the purpose of enabling 
us to evaluate a training course as it relates to individual organizations we might profitably go a little 
more into detail, keeping in mind that our agents should be the court of last resort whenever an animal 
problem is encountered. 

From lack of training they should not be compelled to turn to any other authority for advice or direc- 
tion except when professional care for an animal is involved. Even in those cases, they must be quali- 
fied to carry on until a veterinarian arrives. They must be able to take temperatures and give first-aid 
for sunstroke—heat prostration—mulk fever—starvation—fractures and dislocations—colic—azoturia 
—fits and convulsions of various types—distemper, and hemorrhage—to indicate just a few of the 
situations which will confront them regularly, and to recognize lockjaw, glanders and rabies, and take 
all measures necessary for the protection of public health. 


They must be skilled in the use of a gun and revolver, as well as chloroform and other lethal agents. 
They must be able to tell the approximate age of horses, cows, dogs, and cats. They should be able to 
recognize the principal breeds of dogs—to know what, when, and how to feed and properly care for 
everything from a new-born calf, pup or kitten, to the adults of the principal animal species. 

In addition to all this, an animal agent must be an expert in problems affecting wild life, in milking 
cows, in rescuing horses from ditches, and cats from trees, in handling balky horses, in catching and 
handling all types of animals, and in supervising rodeos; and, also, be able to raise money, make 
speeches, and prepare and conduct court cases. 

The late Nathaniel J. Walker, Secretary of The American Humane Association, and co-worker with 
Dr. Stillman for many years, also fully appreciated the need for a training school. In discussing pre- 
liminary plans for Amrita Island, he stated, “If we put this over, the humane cause will have been ad- 
vanced by twenty years at least.”’ 

Mr. Richard C. Craven, Western Regional Director of The American Humane Association, a man 
of wide experience and keen judgment, adds his word as to the need for the sort of leadership which 
can be developed at Amrita Island. He said: 


“Our greatest need today is for better qualified agents. This is true the country over. A $150-a- 
month-type agent is cheaper and costs less than the $80 type. We must raise our standards. Presidents 
of societies must be asked personally to send one staff member to Amrita Island. Efforts should be made 
to attract men who might become valuable candidates for jobs—such as state troopers and senior-year 
agricultural students. Amrita may change, in course of time, the soul of our movement. ‘To this end let 
us consecrate ourselves.” 


Basically trained in animal husbandry, agricultural college graduates constitute a likely source of 
animal welfare agents sufficient in number to fill the need for replacements and to take over the work of 
new societies as they are formed. Deans of these schools, already approached, have shown a deep 
interest in the idea—it opens a new field for their graduates. 

The need for properly trained new men cannot be better emphasized than by considering the few 
active men in the movement today in the neighborhood of forty years of age with proved managerial 
ability. The number is too small and each is a key man in the organization he serves. Despite the 
fact that several important cities at the present moment need that kind of men, none are available. 

The American Humane Association should make a definite start in developing a plan, briefly discussed 
for a number of years, which would lead to the strengthening of struggling organizations and to the crea- 
tion of many new ones. It would divide the country into a number of distinct regions, each to be 
developed by a capable man—one already directing the affairs of a strong organization operating within 
his regional boundary—who through a moderate investment by the national body would be able to 
devote a portion of his time to this much needed work. 

Some plan must be developed to aid the struggling societies from the Atlantic to the Pacific which are 
now seeking sorely needed assistance; a plan that will supply the trained personnel so necessary to the 
full development of a movement which can become so strong that the exploitation and extreme mistreatment 
of animals in rodeos, in creating motion pictures, and in countless other ways, will cease. 
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All of these abominations are promoted by organized minorities. They would not be permitted in 
any section of the country if the extent of the cruelty involved could be made known to the thousands 
of men and women who are not fully informed. What better way can be conceived for uniting this 
multitude who believe in justice for man and beast than by the reorganization of inefficient societies 
and the development and manning of others in sections as yet untouched. 

There is another group which would benefit by such a course of training as we plan for the Amrita 
Island of the future: those who direct the affairs of existing organizations in an official capacity and those 
who will take over that responsibility in societies to be created. The vital work of a small society is 
frequently weakened because its one agent, or two, must be concerned to too great an extent with 
raising funds with which to operate, with securing necessary publicity, with endeavoring to promote 
legislation, and with a multitude of other activities which keep him away from his field work. All of 
these problems should be part of the agent’s general training, and, likewise, the officers of all organized 
groups, in order to function profitably, should be properly trained to administer the affairs of the office 
they hold. Just as the affairs of business establishments cannot be intelligently directed except by 
those who are familiar with their particular line of work, so the program of the Amrita Island of the 
future would be pitifully inadequate did it not include training designed to develop both officers and 
directors of the organizations it seeks to build and to strengthen. 

No part of the program is more encouraging or promises more practical benefit than that which is 
related to Humane Education. During the movement’s lifetime more attention has been paid to 
administering to suffering animals and to prosecuting for offenses against animals than to preventing 
cruelty. Thoughtlessness, born of ignorance, is responsible for most cruel practices and omissions. 
To instruct children in the fundamentals of creature care, both wild and tame, must be a major part of 
our endeavor. ‘To instill in them a respect for all life, animate or inanimate, must be our aim. Com- 
pulsory Humane Education laws do not fill the need. Public school teachers must be inspired with a 
desire to emphasize animal rights, law or no law. 

That this is not a difficult assignment has been demonstrated in isolated instances. Teachers know 
that instruction in the principles of justice and kindness to the helpless or the weak does much to broaden 
the child’s character and to increase its appreciation of all that is noble and good. Such instruction 
cannot fail to produce better future citizens. At Amrita Island we must seek to stimulate the teachers’ 
interest even more fully. 

There is being developed an accredited course which it is hoped will be helpful to them in securing 
university degrees. Many teachers are required to take summer courses, so why not promote reverence 
for life as an aid toward a master’s degree or a doctorate? One thesis has been completed as a result 
of two weeks spent at Amrita Island—others are being written. 

Humane Education, if it is one half as important as it is believed to be, overshadows by a wide margin 
anything that has ever been envisioned as a means of preventing cruelty. 


* * * 


In these troubled days every mail delivered to persons known for thoughtful and kindly deeds carries 
pleas for support of worthy charities. It is only natural that human need and human suffering will occupy 
first place in the minds and hearts of men, but it is hoped that a reading of these pages will prompt careful 
consideration of the worth of organizations ministering to the brute creation as well and a recognition of the 
urgency for their support. 
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